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The Worlds Opportunity 


The surrender of Japan, the last aggressor supreme servant, the other the inspiration to 
nation, brings mankind to the threshold further high conquests and immortal renown, 
of world peace after long years of war. This belief demands that spiritual dedication 

It was in the true Nazi wav, with a cynical and inner resolve of the world’s peoples which 
defiance of civilisation, that the gangsters of Christianity calls conversion. There must be 
Japan opened up an era of ruthles's cruelty by a turning away from planning evil towards 
attacking peaceful China, planning a rapid creating the good—a resolution by all humanity 
sweep through a neighbour’s unguarded'do- that true peace awaits man if only he will 
mains in a bid for domination in the Far East, direct his energies towards its upbuilding. 

Japan has now been brought to surrender, ^ permanent peace is more possible than 
crushed by the combined forces of the United ever before in the world’s history if we, , 

Nations and with the very existence of her in this twentieth century, are masters of our- 
every city threatened by man’s latest and most selves as well as of the resources of out universe, 
deadly weapon—the atomic bomb. The freedom-loving peoples have shown that 

This second world war in thirty years comes they can wage war on a scale the. world has 
to an end with every human being shuddering never before known. Let us all now show that 
at the hideousness of it all, and aware of the we can build a peace which shall endure for all 
inevitable break-up of civilisation unless peace time, in which, as Isaiah declared, ‘‘they 
can be impregnably enthroned. It is a solemn helped every one his neighbour; and every one 
and, serious hour in which to live. We are said to his brother. Be of good cheer. So the 
witnessing the start of a new period in human carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, and he 
history which will either testify man’s fresh that smootheth with tlie hammer him that smote 
glory, or record his utter moral and spiritual the anvil, saying. It is ready for the soldering: 
downfall. <snd he fastened it with nails, that it should not 

be moved.'” 

now have the means, the methods, and This is the hour of humanity’s greatest 
the equipment to ensure the birth of a new opportunity to bring in the golden age of which 
era of peace throughout the world. Out of the the prophets have written and the poets sung, 
darkness and horror of long years of destruction “the day of perfect righteousness, the promised 
we can now turn and seize the opportunity of day of God.” That day is not merely some 
.building an ordered world. Our grim dis- “far off divine event” but a reality to be won 
coveries and experiences m war will become in the practical affairs of human life which, 
shining assets of peace if we have the con- from the beginning, God intended should be 
science and will to adapt them. man’s heritage on earth. Our dreams of more 

But our paramount need as we face our new spacious days are within the realms of po«si- 
day is to believe that the. reign of peace can bilities provided that man’s soul is m step with 
be achieved, a peace in which science and his mind, and that be brings his' whole life 
man’s nobility are linked—the one mankind’s under divine discipline. 

The Age of the Atom 


Y^ivilised man has entered a new age. The 
^ atomic bomb may be the start of a fresh 
age, or it may be ^the sign of the impending 
doom of civilised man and all his works. 
This discovery is more potent than the dis¬ 
covery of gunpowder, than the harnessing of 
steam and electric power in his service, for 
man is now probing the ultimate heart of all 
natural energy ,and has tapped the secret 
sources of the power which generates the light 
and heat of the Sun itself. 

That the first application of this reservoir of 
power should be in the construction of a 
bomb which can obliterate masses of human 
beings and their homes is both a humiliation 
and a warning. Man uses the very power 
which the Almighty Creator chose to energise 
His creation in order to destroy man. 

Cruel circumstances have compelled men to 
use this supreme offering of the divinely 
created universe as an implement of destruction; 
and man would surely be abdicating his place 
as the chief of God’s creations unless at this 
solemn dividing hour in his history he stood 
still with bowed head and contemplated the 
miracle he has wrought, 

gOLEMN reflection there must be as man faces 
the terrifying prospect of an age where 
atomic energy may be used at will, and where 
human life can be so cheap that it appears on 
earth merely to be blown to pieces in dark 
catastrophes which must bring all ordered 
existence to an end. 

There is only one answer to all this gloomy 
pondering on what life rnay be like in the age 
of the all-rending atom, and that is to re-assert 


again the majesty of God’s ultimate creation, 
in his own image, of man himself, and to 
renew our faith again in man’s lasting depend¬ 
ence on God. The atomic bomb is but another 
witness to the untold miracles of the created 
universe in which we are allowed to live. 

Realising that the Nazis were resolved to - 
stop at nothing in their war on civilisation, 
the United Nations concentrated into five 
years investigation which in peacetime would 
take half a century. ' 

Yhe true purpose of the scientists’ study of 
the atom was to benefit mankind, and 
this may yet be achieved ; for we have faith 
that at the heart of the universe there dwells 
not a blind and furious force, but a loving, 
understanding Purpose. 

That understanding Purpose is steadily 
driving men to organise their way of life, as 
they organise their investigations into the inner 
secrets of power. Unless we can control the 
life of the world’s peoples in an orderly and 
peaceful manner this new energy will be 
mankind’s fatal weapon. Mankind is in¬ 
creasingly one family in resources, powers, 
and possibilities. The age of the atom must 
become one with the age of unity. We have 
to learn how to live so that we may be fit to 
control the revealed and as yet unrevealed 
marvels of the created universe. 

'Y'he answer to the atomic bombs, then, lies 
in man’s readiness and ability to use 
what can be evil to good ends^ and to ensure 
that the secret powers of the universe are 
marshalled to serve the glory of the God Who 
, created them. , 
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The Return of Peace 



P EACE 1 The perfect -word is sounding, like a nniversal hymn, 
Under oceans, over mountains, to the world’s remotest rim,. 


Light! At last the deadly arrows of the Archer find their mark, 
Loathsome forms are shuddering backward to the shelter of the 
dark. 

Hope 1 The nations stand together on the borders of a dawn 
That shall dim the noonday splendour of the ages that are gone. 

Peace, and light, and hope of morning 1 Let the belfries reel and 
sway 

While the world is swinging swiftly out of darkness into day. 

Praise to all the past that made us in the heat of its desire; 
Glory to our elder brothers, those swift runners with the fire 

From the dimmest edge of distance who have perished far away, 
Far beneath the light we stand in, maii}^ years before our day. 

Freedom wears their names about her as a starry diadem : 

In this hour of exultation shall we not remember them ? 

TV/e are standing in the grey dawn of a day they did not know, 
vV On a height they only dreamed of, toiling darkl}'’ far below; 

But our gaze is toward a summit loftier, fairer, mist-encurled. 
Soaring skyward through the twilight from the bases of the world. 

Wondrous day to be alive in when, with furioua might and main, 
God is fashioning the future on the anvil-horns of pain. 

Forward then! And onward, upward, toward the greater days 
to be. 

All the nations singing with us one great song, fraternally. 

Up and up, achieving, failing, weak in flesh but strong of soul. 
We may never live to reach it. Ah, but we have seen the goal! 

From the poem by Odell Shepard 
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JAPAN’S Sun Has Set Kent s quaint world News Reel 


(Confronted with the overpowering might of the United 
Nations, Japan has decided to surrender. So ends her 
dream of establishing a New Order for Asia, which, side by side 
with the Nazi Power, was to dominate the entire world. - . ’ * 

Japan’s terrible path of aggres- in coded messages. They had''to 
Sion, which started in 1931 with consider whether in the larger 
her attack on Manchuria, began- interests of- humanity-it might 
to come to an end several weeks ■ not be wise to Teave Hirohito 


ago when the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment asked Russia to mediate 
with the other Allies to bring 
about peace. Nothing came of 
this cunning move, for, as to¬ 
wards Germany, so ’ towards 
Japan the Allies w^ere resolved 
to act as one team. 

On July 26, however, the Allied 
leaders assembled at Potsdam 
issued the famous Declaration 
(described in a recent number 
of the C N) calling on Japan to 
surrender unconditionally or face 
the alternative of “prompt and 
utter destruction.” The Declara¬ 
tion outlined the overthrow' 
of Japan’s criminal militarist 
leaders, and the establishment of 
democratic government in Japan. 

At first the enemy ignored this 
ultimatum. Then came the 
Allies’ new and terrible weapon, 
the atom bomb, which destroyed 
the important city of Hiroshirpa 
on a scale hitherto .unknown, in 
modern w^arfare. On August 9 
Russia declared it was her duty 
to her Allies to go to war wdth 
Japan, and Russian armies at 
once began a rapid advance 
from three directions into the 
enemy-controlled territory of 
Manchuria, and into Korea, 
v;here vital ports were captured. 
The next day Japan offered to 
surrender on the terms of the 
Potsdam Declaration but with 
the reservation that the emperor, 
Rirohito, should retain his pre¬ 
rogatives as sovereign ruler. 

The Allied governments con¬ 
ferred on this offer by wireless 


some sort of authority in order 
that he might command Japanese 
soldiers everywhere over the vast 
theatre of operations to lay 
down their arms and so prevent 
a long-drawn-out guerilla war 
against isolated parties of the 
enemy. So their reply to Japan 
was that the Emperor’s authority 
must be subject’ to that of the 
Allied Supreme Commander in 
Japan after surrender. 

So, by God’s mercy, comes the 
final eclipse of those double- 
dyed traitors, the militarist clique 
who dominated Japan. The turn¬ 
ing point in the struggle against 
them was the battle of the Coral 
Sea, when their naval power 
tvas hopelessly crippled, and-the 
recapture' of Midway Island and 
the Philippines. Then came the 
capture of- Iwojima and . the 
costly battle for the Island of 
Okinaw’-a w^hich gave the Allied 
Air Forces ^ easy access to the 
Japanese Home Islands. The vast 
areas of. the Pacific and Eastern 
Asia over which the aggressors 
had spread their thieves’ net 
had proved their undoing. They 
w^ere incapable of organising re¬ 
sistance at the really important 
points. 

In this, dire struggle the U S 
has taken the principal- part 
under her great war leader 
General Mac Arthur. Australians, 
too, led by General Blarney, and 
other British forces under Lord 
Louis Mountbatten have con¬ 
tributed magnificently towards 
the victory. 


A Great Industry's Future 


'J'HE cotton industry of Great 
Britain must become one of 
the great industries of the w^orld. 

This challenge was made by 
Sir' Stafford Cripps, President 
of the Board of Trade, at a 
meeting of all branches of the 
industry, employers and workers, 
held in Manchester the other 
day. 

Sir Stafford pointed out, how¬ 
ever, that there was a lot of lee¬ 
way to be made up, for after six 
years of w^ar the cotton industry 
had slumped to a dangerous 
degree. Plans have been made 
for attracting thousands of new 
workers to the industry; but for 


some time there will be difficul¬ 
ties in the matter of providing 
ne^w^ machinery. The cotton spin¬ 
ning section alohe-^the key to an 
abundant supply of cotton goods 
—was short of • over 70,000 
workers. For w^orkers in this and 
other sectiops of the industry 
the w^ge structure would, he 
said, be simplified * and brought 
up to date. 

Sir Stafford Cripps said that 
the new Government had no 
intention of* nationalising the 
cotton industry. Reasonable 
profits were permissible if there 
were reasonable working con¬ 
ditions and wages. 


A Growing University 


give temporary accommoda- 
for -2500 new students. Army 
huts are being used at the 
Witwatersrand University in 
Johannesburg, South Africa’s 
great industrial capital. 

This fine modern city, founded 
in 1887, has a grand record in 
education, and the latest step 
will double the number of its 
university students. Many of its 
graduates have. come to Britain 
to finish their studies, and have 
risen to the highest eminence in 
many walks of life throughout 
the Empire. 

The largest of South Africa’s 
five universities, and by far 
the richest, the Witwatersrand 
University drawls streams of bril¬ 


liant recruits each year, mainly 
from the 250',000 inhabitants of 
its bustling home towm. It is 
only since 1922 that it achieved 
the status of a university, so its 
progress has been very rapid. 

Anyone who know's Johannes¬ 
burg and the forceful drive of hex 
people, wfill be satisfied that the 
Army huts will soon be replaced 
by ‘ permanent buildings of the 
most up-to-date character. The 
city’s business magnates are as 
famous for their wise generosity 
in the field of education as are 
the philanthropists of Britain 
and the USA. The scholarships 
of Rhodes, Beit, and Barnato 
have long provided evidence of 
this. 


Quintain 

TJow strange,' and yet how 

. pleasant it is, to think that- 
Jn the hour of an. invention Tike 
the , atom bomb,, with its cargo 
of dreads and hopes, we still 
keep touch with the colourful, 
small human things which made, 
up. .the simpler. English life of 
the past. 

Lord Cornwallis, Lord Lieuten¬ 
ant of Kent, “well and truly re¬ 
instated ” the historic quintain 
on the village green at Offham 
the other day, and the villagers 
then took part in their old sport 
of tilting. This is the only real 
old-time quihtain left in England, 
though at most village fairs may 
be seen the fun of, the wheel¬ 
barrow under the post^and cross¬ 
bar with a pole aimed at a hang¬ 
ing pail of water which the 
barrow-driver and his passenger 
wall dodge if they. are skilful, or 
if not, get a ducking. i 

, Quintain-tilting. was rather 
like this, only it meant having a 
horseman aim his lance at one 
end of a pivoted crossbar and , 
use his skill to avoid being hit 
by a sandbag at the other end. 

When the air raids began^^ Off- 
ham’s quintain was removed to 
Quintain House, overlooking the 
green, and there it was kept in 
safety by the tenants. 

The local pony cluh at Offham 
does not intend to let our last 
quintain decay and be forgotten. 
They have revived the ancient 
sport, and will keep it going. 

UHRRA’S FILM REPORT 

third Council Ses¬ 
sion of Unrra was opened 
recently at the L C C’s County 
Hall, Westminster, the delegated 
of the 44 nations saw a film re¬ 
port of Unrra’s extensive work. 
This was the first time that a 
report in the form of cinema 
film had ever been made for an 
international body. 

It gave an enthralling screen 
account of Unrra’s methods, of 
bringing help to the war-stricken 
millions of Europe, Delegates 
saw for themselves how supplies 
are assembled, shipped, delivered, 
and distributed in the regions 
where they are so sorely needed. 
The pictures had been .taken 
in the U S, Canada, Great 
Britain, and in Greece, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Italy. Czecho-Slovaki-a, 
Egypt, and Prance. 

Master Cartoonist 

gRiTAiN has lost a master 
cartoonist by the passing, 
at the age of 83, of Sir Bernard 
Partridge, whose drawings ap¬ 
peared rergularly in Punch for 
over half a century. 

Sir Bernard was not of the 
school which produces comic or 
burlesque cartoons. His work 
was executed with fine elegance, 
and its dominant note, particu¬ 
larly during the two world wars, 
was" a fervent patriotism which 
adequately, and with dignity, re¬ 
flected the feelings of his fellow 
countrymen. 

LAST HOME 

Officially, the last British 
• prisoner-of-war to return 
from Europe is Lance-Sergeant 
John Marsbrook, of Slough. The 
Russians had detained him 
because they thought he was a 
Nazi spy. He learned enough 
Russian to be able to convince 
them who he was. 


■pRANCE has received 900 million 
units of penicillin from the 
U S for distribution among 
medical institutions. ^ - - 

India, by arrangement with’ 
Unrra, is sending goods worth 
£5,000,000 to needy peoples in 
Europe. 

Part df the British Occupation 
Force irP Germany ^ consists- of 
Jews who 2 oere driven from Ger- 
many by the Nazis. 

Objects separated by as little 
as a half-millionth part of an 
inch are made visible by an 
electron microscope at Mas¬ 
sachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. 

Eight rolls of papyrus, bearing 
writing in Amharic, havb been dis¬ 
covered in a jar unearthed in a 
tomb during excavations at Her- 
mopolis, in Upper Egypt. 

The flag xohich was flying over 
Pearl Harbour loheii it was at¬ 
tacked by the Japanese was also. 
. flown over the Opera House, at 
San Francisco when the United 
Nations Conference met, and at 
Potsdam for the Three-Power 
Conference., It is now flying over 
the White House at Washington. 
^HERE are to be 64 more Rhodes 
Scholarships for American 
ex-Service men. 

Under the air. traffic agreement, 
between the U S and Switzerland 
• planes carrying 57 passengers will 
soon be making the journey in 17 
hours from New York to. Switzer¬ 
land via Newfoundland and Ire¬ 
land. 

General Eisenhower has been 
071 a. visit to Moscoxv at the in¬ 
vitation of Marshal Stalin, 


• In September 30,000 Canadians 
will return from ' Europe to 
Canada. 

The Dorfmund-Ems' canal in 
Germany which the RAF put out 
of action during the war is now 
working again. 

The Allies have proposed that 
the occupation of Northern Italy 
shall cease on; September 1.. 
Allied troops and Military- 
Government' will be maintained 
in Trieste and Venezia Giulia, 
and garrisons in Naples and 
Venice. ^ 

save the lives of 10,000 Yugo¬ 
slav children, Unrra is send¬ 
ing ten tons of evaporated milk 
by air from Britain. 

A Russian parachutist, Lieut- 
Colonel Nabiy Amintaev,. recently 
made a jump of 34,000 feet from a 
balloon. It was his 1644th para¬ 
chute descent. 

When the V S aircraft-carrier 
Hornet teas struck by a moun¬ 
tainous typhooxi wave in the 
Pacific, the^forward corners of 
the flight deck were folded dozen 
along the sides by the force of 
the ivater. 

In’ the effort to re-educate the 
Germans into forgetting Nazism, 
music, opera, and ballet are to be 
largely employed. 

The Government of New Zealand 
aim to provide family - allowances 
of £5 a week during periods of 
sickness, unemployment, or . in¬ 
validism. 

The Tricolour, national-flag of 
Fi'ance, is nozo flying over Berlin, 
where a French zone of control 
has been established under 
Gezieral de Beaucheszie. 


Home News Reel 


A HOSPITAL patient’s life was 
saved when an NFS lorry 
answered an S O S and brought 
an iron lung from another hos¬ 
pital in the middle of the night. 

An enthusiastic welcome was 
given recently to the' 80,000-ton 
liner Queen Mary on her return to 
Southampton after a long period 
of war service in which she had 
steamed 520,000 miles and safely 
transported 650,000 passengers, 
mostly troops. 

The National Trust have 
bought the ancient ruins of 
Braznber Castle near Brighton. 

A barrel organ which helped 
to raise £8000 for charity has 
been sold at Colchester for £267. 

Twenty more Government w^ar 
factories are being given up for 
peacetime production, making 74 
in all. 

During 1944 only one car was 
imported izito Britain as against 
10,241 in 193S. 

^HE Bard of this year’s Eistedd¬ 
fod, held at Rhos, was Tom 
Parry Jones of Anglesey, a poet' 
who has been a cripple since an 
accident 19 years ago. 


Fluorescent lighting which gives 
a daylight effect is being fitted 
into new G W R coaches. 

British minesiceepers have 
begun the task of removing the 
defensive minefields in the sea 
rouzid BritaiiTs coasts. There 
are over 100,000 mines to be 
sicept as well as many enemy 
mmes. 

• The Greater London Plan Ex¬ 
hibition at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, will be opened daily, free, 
until September 15. 

The Colorado beetle, which 
attacks potato crops, has been 
found in the neighbourhood of 
Faversham, in Kent, and efforts 
are being made to stamp out the 
pest. The Colorado beetle can be 
easily recognised by the black and 
yellow stripes running up and 
down its body.- 

Gratuities are noio being paid 
to ex-Serviceznen hi the form of 
Post Office savings books credited 
ivith the amounts due to them. 

A HARVEST festival of tinned 
foods to be sent to liberated 
Europe is to be held at Wembury, 
Devon. 


Youth News Reel 


^ WORLD Youth Conference, to 
be called Forward For Our 
Future, is to be held in London 
from October 31 to November 9. 
It is expected that 400 delegates 
from 57 countries will attend. 

The Boys Brigade Diploma for 
Gallant Conduct has been awarded 
to 12-year-old Private Eric Boyes 
of the 15th Wigan Company for 
rescuing a boy from drov/ning. 

Lady . Baden - Powell, chief 
Guide of the ivorld, recently in¬ 
spected 250 Guides from London 
azid the Home Counties in camp 
at Blacklands Farm, East Grin- 
stead. ' 


The Silver Cross has been 
awarded to Scout Geoffrey 
Ayrey, of the 13th Shipley 
Group, for rescuing a boy from 
drowning in the River -Aire at 
Bingley, Yorks. 

The General Education Board in 
th^. USA has allocated approxi¬ 
mately £6000 to the Boy Scouts of 
America towards a three-year pro¬ 
ject to carry Scouting to more 
Negro boys. 

The Oxford and Cambridge 
University Scouts are holding 
large fruit-picking and harvest 
camps. 
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Ufe-Saving by Air 


^EARLY fourteen thousand 
people were rescued from the 
sea by the Air Sea Rescue Ser¬ 
vice during the war in Eui'ope, 
including 5721 R A F and Ameri¬ 
can airmen in the waters around 
Great Britain. This is a proud 
record, indeed, for a service 
which started in a small way 
during the Battle of Britain. 

The story has been told of a 
Mosquito crew brought down in 
bad weather 200 miles south of 
the Scilly Isles. The crew 
struggled into their dinghy and 
battled with the elements until 
they were sighted from the air. 

FOR THE INNER MAN 

^J^iiERE have been many com¬ 
plaints about hospital food 
in this country, and the 
Ministry of Health have also 
expressed considerable concern. 

The London Hospital, however, 
is setting a fine example. They 
have provided bn the site of an 
old kitchen destroyed by a flying 
bomb a kitchen suite equal to 
anything seen in a modern hotel. 

This new kitchen is under the ■ 
:Urection of expert chefs, with a 
staff of women assistants, and 
a dietician also has a hand in 
the menus. The new kitchen 
provides a day and night sfer-. 
vice, so that night nurses may 
share in its bounty—a point 
which hitherto has been much 
neglected. 

SAFER PETROL 

fj^he chairman of the New Jersey 
Oil Company recently revealed 
in New York that a new high 
octane aviation fuel has been in¬ 
vented into which it is possible to 
drop a ilglited match, quite safely. 
Instead of going., up in a sheet of 
flame as ordinary petrol would 
this new oil puts out the flame. 

The new petrol will greatly re¬ 
duce the danger of accidents in 
aircraft, and immediately after 
the war it is to be used in civilian 
flying. 

HOT AND COLD 

J)uRiNG a recent sultry evening, 
three friends of the CN— 
father, mother, and daughter— 
returning to London froth the 
seaside, hurried to an hotel, 
hoping to be in time for a meal. 

A polite young waitress, new 
to her task, presented herself 
rather hopelessly, saying in 
answer to a succession of orders, 
“Sorry, sir, that is off.” At last 
the father asked if they could 
Ziave ices. With apparently deep 
regret she replied: “Sorry, sir, 
•the weather is too hot for icesi ” 

At last the baffled guests rose 
from the table, and, moving off, 
the man said: “ Well, I ©nly hope 
that when we come here to dine 
next winter you will not say that 
the weather is too cold for hot 
meals” 


The spotters in the patrolling 
aircraft dropped a lifeboat which 
the Mosquito men succeeded in 
boarding. In this lifeboat they 
remained afloat for four days 
and four nights until they were 
picked up, the equipment on 
board having kept them in good 
fettle. ^ 

Rescues from the sea were not 
the only mercy errands of this 
gallant service. Airmen, forced 
down in the African desert were 
just as much in peril from thirst 
and starvation, and the Air Sea 
Rescue Service saved 131 men 
stranded in this way. 


QUICK GROWING 

[poR twenty years Dr EiTiest 
J. Schreiner, of the U S 
Forest Service, has been investi¬ 
gating heredity and variation of 
trees to determine methods of 
developing faster growth. He has 
now succeeded' in developing 
new hybrid trees which grow so 
quickly that it is actually possible 
to measure their growth b*etween 
morning and night. 

His poplars grow six feet in a 
year from the sapling stage, and 
an increase of ten feet in a year 
has been recorded with certain 
specimens in Tennessee. 



Peacetime Coast-Watchers 

On Hastings cliffs, where for over five years soldiers and 
sailors kept a lonely watch for the approach of enemy ships, 
these happy holiday girls are enjoying the peaceful view. 


HEATED GLASSES 

Joggles with electrically heated 
plastic lenses are being used 
by pilots of aeroplanes when fly¬ 
ing seven miles up or thereabouts. 
Pine parallel wires are embedded 
in the plastic, and these are 
warmed sufficiently to prevent the 
pilot’s eyelids from freezing at 
these great altitudes. 


The “Old Buffer” Was a Gentleman 


JJoLiDAY-MAKERS whosc happi- 
ness it is to travel just now 
by train in Cornwall would be 
interested in a picture owned by 
^the directors of what is now the 
Southern Railway. 

In the old days part of this 
system was the London and 
South Western Railway, and it 
opened ' a railway between 
Bodmin and Wadebridge. The 
directors were very proud of it, 
so they had an oil painting done 
depicting one of the trains, with 
its open, comfortless carriages 
which nobody then thought 


capable of, improvement. In 
front of the , little engine, 
between the buffers, sat a man 
on a fixed seat, looking like a 
third buffer or extra shock 
absorber. 

Nobody accustomed to present- 
day travel would guess his duty. 
Whatever his friends may have 
called him, he was not an “old 
buffer,” either by name or occu¬ 
pation; in reality it was his task 
to nip down and open, and after¬ 
wards close, the many gates 
crossing the track that the little 
train had to traverse. 


PETER THOMPSON’S 
CRUSADE 

^EXT month there will be cele¬ 
brated the diamond jubilee— 
the . 60th anniversary—of the 
start of a great crusade, the 
London East End Mission of the 
Methodist Church. in 1885 
many parts of the East End 
were tumbledown, rat-infested 
slums where poverty and vice 
dwelt side by side. The splendid 
work of this Mission was begun 
by one man, Peter Thompson. 

He exposed the iniquities of 
sweated labour, established a 
medical mission, and provided 
summer outinp and Christmas 
treats for children. He even 
captured notorious drinking 
saloons and turned them into 
centres of evangelism. The great 
improvement in conditions in 
the East End since those days is 
to a great extent due to Peter 
Thompson’s efforts and the sub¬ 
sequent noble campaign of the 
Mission. 


3 

The Navy's Phantom Ships 


^ STRANGE tale of phantom 
ships has recently been 

told. 

For nearly two years the 
Royal Navy used three merchant 
vessels as decoys in home w'aters 
to lure U-boats and enemy air¬ 
craft away from our main fleet. 

These gallant ships were 
dressed up with plywood, canvas, 
and dummy guns to look, at a 
distance, like mighty men-of- 
war. The Pakeha and the Wai- 
mana w^ere disguised as the 
battleships Revenge and Reso¬ 
lution, and the Mamari as the 
aircraft - carrier Hermes, The 
Mamari was wrecked; but the 
other two are now sailing again 
as merchant ships. 

Even stranger is the story of 
H M S Centurion, which met her 
end as a blockship off the 

PLUCK AND GOODNESS 

^''he Children’s Church at 
Weston-super-Mare, the pro¬ 
moters of which are aiming at 
raising ' £4500 for the building 
they have selected, is the richer 
by two donations of £100 each, 
sent to the Daily Sketch by 
readers of that paper. 

One of the donors wrote: “ I 
always admired pluck when I 
was young, and when it is linked 
with good I admire it still more. 
Faith in God, and pluck, and 
hard work, will take this Church 
a long way. And may they reach 
their target.” 

Weston - super - Mare’s Chil¬ 
dren’s Church has now £600, 
with six months more in which 
to raise the balance. 

OUR OWN WILD LIFE 

^HE British Ecological Society 
—a scientific body-concerned 
with the study, of all living 
things in relation to their 
environment — have published 
a memorandum recommending 
that the State should assume 
responsibility for the protection, 
scientific study, and intelligent 
use and enjoyment of our plant 
and animal life. They think 
these matters should not he left 
to local or private attention, 
however well informed. 

The society suggest that a 
limited number of areas should 
be selected which are of sufficient 
scientific importance to warrant 
purchase by the State, so that 
in those areas the principal 
types of plant and animal life in 
this country may be preserved 
and studied scientifically. They 
also propose an ecological 
research institute, with suitable 
laboratories, where, among other 
matters, the development of 
humane methods of conti'olling 
pests may be undertaken. 


Normandy coast on D Day. 

Thirty-tlJree years before this, 
Centurion was commissioned as 
a real battleship, but, when old 
age crept on, she was disarmed 
and turned into a maintenance 
and repair ship, in 1941’ this 
gallant veteran was fitted up to 
look like the new. battleship 
Anson. For decoy purposes she 
did a trip" from England to 
Bombay, by way of the Cape. 

Once, while sailing in a Malta 
convoy, the Centurion was 
attacked by the Italian Fleet and 
by bombers, in mistake for the 
mighty Anson. Another time, in 
a monsoon in the Indian Ocean, 
one of her dummy turrets was 
swept overboard, and the look¬ 
outs in the convoy saw a “14- 
inch gun” floating down the fair¬ 
way ! 

LAP OF LUXURY 

John Lawson, the new 
Secretary of State for War, 
started work in a pit In County 
Durham at the age of 12. His 
father was so poor that it took 
him many years to save up 
sufficient to piuchase the one 
thing that he most desired for his 
iiumble home—a comfortable arm¬ 
chair. 

On the evening that it arrived 
the chair was much admired, and 
the members of the family sat in 
it in turn, 

TABLET TEA 

According to a report from 
Ceylon, our cup of tea will 
soon be made from tea tablets. 

The Tea Research Institute^ in 
Ceylon have discovered a pro¬ 
cess . of pulping, fermenting, 
drying, and then compressing 
green tea leaves into tablet 
form; and it is stated that 
tablet tea is half as strong 
again as ordinary tea. . It has 
the additional advantage of being 
cheaper to produce and to 
transport. It looks, therefore, as 
though tablet tea is going to 
be cheaper and more eccnomical 
to the consumer. 

A CAR FOR THE 
LIMBLESS 

J^oTJis Braille’S gift to the Blind 
helped them to read again. 
Henry Ford's gift to the Limbless 
will help them to drive again. 

The US Society of,Automotive 
Engineers has developed ap¬ 
pliances which enable those who 
have lost limbs to drive with as 
much ease and safety as anyone.- 
The apparatus is fitted to any car, 
old or new, and Mr Ford has 
offered to instal the eauipment 
*free for any American “^disabled 
soldier needing a car. 


A University Looks Forward 


Qf all Britain’s universities 
London has always accom¬ 
modated by far the greatest 
number of overseas students. 
This interesting statement, by 
Mr Harold Claughton, .Principal 
of London University, appears in 
the annual report for 1944-45. 

To meet the needs of students 
from overseas, of those who 
desire to finish interrupted 
courses, and of new students at 
home, Mr Claughton declares 
that they must have back their 
buildings and their staff “at the 
very first moment compatible 
with the : national interests.” 
Requisitioning of their property, 
and considerable bomb damage, 


have severely handicapped 
London University's activities. 

Mr Claughton states that uni¬ 
versity administrators feel that 
the countx’y is now passing from 
patching and mending to a 
period of construction which will 
as surely in university, as in 
national life, make and mould 
the shape of things to come. 
“Our responsibilities are great, 
so are our opportunities. We are 
ready to take our fortunes at the 
flood.” With these words 
London University’s principal 
makes a clarion call to action- 7 - 
the release of buildings and 
staff—which will be answered, wc 
hope, promptly and effectively. 
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A Ticklish Job 


This saiIor» one of a thousand who have been helping with 
the mid-Kent harvest, enjoys his shore-based job among the 
barley—in spite of the spikes. 


Bread Cast Upon the Waters 


Offer of help to Yugo-Slavia 
has been made by a Major of 
the Royal Artillery as a token of 
his own gratitude. 

Just over four years ago, he 
has written, 300 officers and 
10,000 other ranks were being 
transferred from a prisoner-of- 
war camp at Corinth into Ger¬ 
many. They were given four 
days* rations for the train 
journey, which, however, lasted a 
week. - 

At noon on the third day the 
leading, train, carrying the 300 
officers, halted at a siding on the 
outskirts of a large town, which 
may have been Kraljevo. Dur¬ 
ing the halt, and as the train 
pulled slowly out, large loaves of 
bread, some still warm from the 
oven, came showering into every 
truck. • When we had rubbed our 


bruises, and our pyes, we found 
that each man in the truck had 


two and a half loaves. 


Fairy Godmother 


YOUNG Blackburn woman has 
recently been to Grimsby 
on a visit to her ship, a naval 
target-towing tug, which she 
adopted nearly three years ago. 
She is Miss Edna Beard, super¬ 
visor of the Institute for the 
Blind workrooms at Accrington, 
and handicraft teacher at the 
Harrison Institute in Blackburn. 

This fairy godmother, has 
supplied the ship with books, 
magazines, tw^o gramophones, 
piles of records, games, puzzles, 
woollies, gloves, and she even 
borrowed a typewriter for them! 

Miss Beard’s Cinderella ship 
has had some exciting” .war 
adventures, and when she went 
aboard she heard ■ first-hand 
accounts of the ship’s exploits 
and of the life of those who 
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The Saviour 


A Portrait of Je^iis, by Sher¬ 
wood Eddy {Allen & Unwin,. 
7s 6d), 


(^AN anything fresh in biography 
be said of Jesus after two 
thousand years of books about 
Him? Dr Sherwood Eddy, Ameri¬ 
can writer and evangelist, asked 
himself that question before he 
began to write this reverent and 
illuminating studj^ better de- 
’ scribed as study than new 
portrait. Dr Eddy has soaked 
•himself in the familiar stories 
. and has brought to them all the 
wealth of insight that modern 
scholarship provides, and. the 
result is a fresh and stimulating 
book.' 


Portrait in the Mind 


“I know,” continues the major, 
“ that many of the 300 have 
vowed that some day, somehow, 
they will -repay that town with 
the debatable name for its timely 
sustenance.” 

lie suggests that “some day ” 
is too vague, and that now, when 
Yugo-Slavia is suffering hunger, 
is the time to repay. He offers 
£20 a loaf for his share of the 
Yugo-Slav bread, and hopes that 
each one of the 300 will give 
what he can, in the hope that 
the “how ” of the giving will be 
explained by Unrra. “Finally, 
and in any case, let those of us 
who believe apply ourselves to 
prayer for the security and 
happiness, in God’s own way, of 
the Yugo-Slav people.” 

- Thus is proved once again the 
truth of the Bible saying, “Cast 
thy bread upon the waters; for 
thou shalt find it after many 
days,” 


Anyone who brings us nearer 
to the authentic Jesus is welcome 
indeed. Dr Eddy does not claim 
to be original, nor is his portrait 
strained or fanciful. He keeps 
close to the Gospel stories and 
continually illuminates them 
with his own comments. But he 
passes beyond the earthly life of 
Jesus into the great experiences 
of men like St John and St Paul. 
He wisely does not cease his 
portrait-building with the Jesus 
on earth, but continues his 
picture from the Jesus men have 
known in their experience. Each 
man who thinks seriously about 
Christ paints his own portrait 
of Him in. his own mind and 
heart. That, as Dr Eddy shows, 
is the unique thing about Him. 

^Every man discovers something 
fresh and new, some addition 
to the old, familiar portrait of 
Jesus. “Our destiny does not 
depend upon our opinion, or 
definition of, or ' relation to, 
Aloses, or Socrates, or Buddha, 
But it is inextricably bound up 
with Jesus Christ. We shall have 
to pause for a moment to survey 
an even wider area of life before 
we can realise the inescapable 
significance of Jesus. We shall 
find that without Christ a. final 
keystone is lacking in our 
converging human experience. 
Whatever our' approach to truth 
—in science, art, morality, philo¬ 
sophy, or religion—we rise 
toward some hoped-for goal, or 
end, or summit; some final 
principle by which we seek to 
unify all life and give it ultimate 
meaning and value.” 


The Accepted Facts 


' manned her. On this her first 
visit, Miss Beard wore a gold 
naval crowm, presented to her 
- some months ago by the crew' as 
• an. expression of gratitude. ' They 
entertained her in royal fashion. 
Nothing W’as spared, and the 
•cook glad to queue tw’o hours 
for strawberries specially for her. 
Miss Beard’s interest in ships 
goes back to chfidhood days, and 
since the war h^gan she has put 
in a great deal of time collecting 
.comforts for her ship, “God 
. bless you!” said one • of the . 
. officers to her. “ You’ve done 
some grand work for us. Books 
are a godsend in.a.small ship 
like this.” Little wonder that 
. on her return Miss Beard said 
it had been the most exciting 
weekend of her life. 


Dr Eddy sums -up his pen 
portrait of Jesus in seven great 
aflSrmations': Jesus Christ re¬ 
veals God as Father to man; is 
the - highest embodiment ' of 
human character; realises our 
highest thought' of humanity; 
offers salvation to man; is 
unique in His relation to time 
and eternity; triumphs even in 
the unsolved problem of evil, in 
the face of unmerited human 
suffering, and over man’s last 
enemy, death; alone makes life 
whole and His Gospel is for the 
w'hole world. 

Dr Eddy has packed into his 
two hundred pages an enormous 
amount of^ fact and interpreta- 
. tion.' He keeps close to the hard, 
accepted facts about Christ, the 
man w’ho went about doing good, 
the prophet and teacher, the 
leader of a band of disciples, and 
then gradually the Divine revela-, 
tion—the miracle w'hich makes 
Christianity itself miraculous 
and unique. He leaves his 
portrait asking the question: 
“What, then, shall I do with 
■Jesus?” because this portrait is 
not one which we finally can 
judge, but one which judges us. 


The Children s 



The ScARcr 


The Changeless and 
the Changeable 

Jn these da3's of change and 
reaction to the experiences 
of total war, there must be many 
who are seeking a simple philo¬ 
sophy of life. To them vre com¬ 
mend this beautiful prayer, 
believed to have been written 
by an American admiral. 

Dear God, give us strength to 
accent with serenity the things 
that cannot he changed. Give us 
courage to change the things that 
can and should he changed. And 
give Its ivisdoni to distinguish the 
one from the other. 


before has there been 
such a demand for pets, 
especially dogs, cats, canaries, 
budgerigars, and goldfish. 

Like most good things, pets 
were scarce, during the' war— 
many, alas, were its victims. 
Now the natural desire foi^ them, 
particularly by' boy^s and girls, 
has come at a difficult time. 




In Shakespeare’s 
England 


It is reported that goldfish, 
obtainable for a few pence each 
-before the w^ar, now cost one 
pound. These pretty little fellow's 
used to come mainly' from Italy. 

Budgerigars cost as much as 
eight pounds each, and the price 
of canaries is equally fantastic. 
Restriction on the breeding of 
feathered pets has been due to , 
lack of food for them. 


A Word For i 


I^ORE than is customary have 
the streets of Stratford- 
upon-Avon echoed this month 
wdth the ever-w^elcome ring of 
American accents, for the old 
town has been thronged with 
members of the U S Forces at¬ 
tending a course of- studies on 
the Elizabethan Age, arranged for 
them by the British. Council at 
the request of the U S Army 
Authorities. 


The students have been pro¬ 
vided with information essential 
to a stay in the old English 
town, w'ith historical data of the 
period under study, and wdth a 
list of works to read. They have 
also been regaled w'ith a feast of 
lectures by some of our pro¬ 
fessors and authorities on the 
Elizabethan Age. 

The British Council and every¬ 
one associated with them are -to 
be congratulated both on the 
happy idea and the way in w'hich 
it has been carried through. And 
all of those gallant allies ‘of ours 
w'ho attended the lectures are to 
be congratulated on seizing the 
chance to study Elizabethan 
England and its literature in the 
most fitting place in the w'orld 
—Shakespeare’s Stratford, 


jyjucH is heard about the need 
for mechanisation in the 
mines, but it will surprise many 
people to know' that, in spite of 
all_ that has been done, there are 
still nearly 25,000 horses and 
ponies employed in our mines. 

In many pits mechanical con¬ 
veyers' move the coal from seam 
to shaft, but ill far too many the 
heavily-laden tubs are hauled 
by ponies. When the miner has' 


Under the Ec 


Qirls w'orry more than 
boys. Whom do 
they worry ? 

P] 

M P says that as 
regards Government 
measures red tape must 
never stand in the way. 
But you cannot deprive a 
tape-measure of its feet. 

a. * 

’^^HENan ISl P addressed 
a crowd all eyes 
were on the balcony. 
Hope they did not get 
trodden on. 

a 

^OME people have glasses 
for reading. Most 
prefer books. 


PETER P 
WANTS 
KNOW 



If naught) 
get tanne 
se^s 


Carry oN 


The Meanin 


The Right Kind of Friend 


^ MAN that is fit to make a 
friend of, must have con¬ 
duct to manage the engagement, 
and resolution to maintain it. 
He must use freedom without 
roughness, and oblige without 
design. Cow'ardice will betray 
friendship, and covetousness will 
starve it. Folly will be nauseous, 
passion is apt to ruffle, and pride 
will fly out into contumely and 
neglect. 

Jeremy Collier 


ON SUMMER MORN 


the gleesome saunter over 
fields and hillsides ! 


pLOWERS seem intended for 
the solace of ordinary hu¬ 
manity : children love them ; 
quiet, tender, contented people 
love them as they grow', lux¬ 
urious and disorderly people 
rejoice in them gathered : they 
are the cottager’s treasure and 
in the Qrow'ded town, mark, as 
W'ith a little broken fragment of . 
rainbow, the window's -of the ' 
w'orkers in wliose hearts rests • 
the contentment of peace. 

Passionate or religious minds 
contemplate them with fond, 
feverish intensity ; the affection 
is seen severely calm in the works 
of many old religious painters, 
and mixed with , more open and 


The leaves and flow'ers of the 
commonest w'eeds, 

The ^moist, fresh stillness of the 
• w'6ods,^ 

The exquisite smell of the earth 
at daybreak 

And all through the forenoon ! 

Walt Whitman 


Unworthy 


T WOULD net'enter on my list of 
. friends .. , 

{Though graced with polished man¬ 
ners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a 
worm: ^ Coivpcr 
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'Y OF Pets 

As for dogs and puppies, those 
lost prized friends of ours are 
ommanding very high prices. 

Cats and kittens, too, are 
much in demand, not only as 
domestic pets, but also for catch¬ 
ing mice and rats. In areas which 
i^vere wrecked by bombs the 
^rodent family are very busy. 

The' C N” would, however, ad¬ 
vise its readers to w^ait a little 
longer before indulging in the 
joy of a new pet, for a pet needs 
regular meals, and this, nowa- 
iiys, is another difficulty. 

It ought not to be long before 
things right themselves. Then 
pet-lovers will be able to satisfy 
their desires at reasonable prices, 
^.nd provide their animal friends 
' with proper and sufficient food. 

he Pit Pony 

finished Tiis shift he comes above 
ground for rest and leisure, but 
not so the poor pit pony. His 
tables are underground, and in 
too many mines his day's work 
consists of tAVo shifts. The Pit 
I. Ponies Protection Society is 
L urging that these little workers 
I in the dark places shall be re- 
i^quired to work for only one shift 
1 a day, a reform that is surely long 
' overdue. 


liter's Table 


children 
at the 
ide 


CERTAIN type of nose 
is characteristic in 
some families. Al\va3^s 
turning up. 

E3 

^ MAN says his alarm' 
clock it'cnt off in the 
night. Hope it ednie back 
in time to wake him. 

Q 

goME people are apt to 
put youth on a 
pedestal. Give it a 
high old lirhe. . 

0 

RUNNER beans are at 
. their peak, says a 
gardener. We shall have 
to get a ladder to pick 
them. 


Plebiscite or 
Referendum? 

*T'h]£ words plebiscite and refer- 
- end uni have very different 
meanings to the Frenchman of 
toda 3 ^ They are a striking 
example of how, by becoming 
associated with something good 
or bad, two words originally of 
exactly the same meaning.may 
come to express opposite ideas. 

France has decided on a 
referendum, not a plebiscite, at 
the general election on October 
21 . For plebiscite, though 
strictly meaning decree hy vote 
of the common people, is irre¬ 
vocably associated in the minds 
of Frenchmen with the national 
votes installing Napoleon the 
Third in supreme pOAver and 
vesting him Avith tlie title of 
Emperor, Avith subsequent dis¬ 
aster. Hitler, too, used so-called 
plebiscites in establishing him¬ 
self as Dictator, 

The term referendum, how¬ 
ever, appears honourably in the 
constitution of SAAutzerland, 
Avhose people may vote ye^ or 
no on a laAV or polic 3 \ So it is a 
referendum on policy, not a 
plebiscite on a personality, that 
is to be held by tlie French people 
in October. 

© 

PRECIOUS CARGO 

Tn those not-so-distant days 
^ when Field-iMarshal Goering 
Avas a man Avho , mattered in 
Germany a comfortably^ equipped 
aeroplane Ava's proAudecl for the' 
great man's private use'. 

The fortunes ol war trans¬ 
ferred the plane to French hands 
and our ally, has found for it a 
far better serAUce. . / 

One large Goering equals in 
AA’eight quite a number of French 
tiny tots, and our Gallic neigh¬ 
bours are using the plane to 
take aloft a number of little 
sufferers from Avhooping cough, 
the rarefied and pure air at high 
altitudes bringing to them great 
relief. 

Perhaps cvcia Field-Marshal 
Goering Avould agree that the 
plane has ncA^cr been better used. 


g of Flowers 

true country sentiment in those 
of our OAvii Pre-Raphaelites. 

To the child, and the girl, 
and the peasant and the manu¬ 
facturing operative, to the 
■ grisette and the nun, the lover 
and the monk, they are precious 
; always. But to the men of 
; supremo pOAver and thoughtful- 
iuess, precious only ^t times ; 
symbolically and pathetically 
' often to the poets, but rarely for 
their sake. 

They fall forgotten from the 
great Avorkmen’s and soldiers* 
Iiands. Such men Avill take, in 
thankfulness, croAvns of leaves, 
or croAAms of thorns—not croAvns 
of flowers. John Rtiskin 

The LitUe Ones 

A DREARY place this world would be 
Were there no little people 
. in it, " 

The song of life t%’Ciild lose its 
mirth 

Were there no children to begin it. 

/, G. Whittier - 


The Influence of Books 

OooKS have alway^s a secret 
influence on the under¬ 
standing ; Ave cannot at pleasure 
obliterate ideas : he that reads 
books of science,, though without 
any desire fixed of improvement, 
Avill groAv more knoAving ; he that 
entertains himself Avithmioral or 
religious treatise Avill imper¬ 
ceptibly advance in goodness ; 
the ideas Avhich are often offered 
to mind Avill at last find a lucky^ 
moment when it is disposed to 
receive them. 

Samuel Johnson 

ACT BOLDLY 

'T'ender-handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for y^oiif 
pains ; 

Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 

Tis the same Avith common 
. . natures, . 

Use them kindly^ they rebel 
But be rough as nutme.g graters, 
And the rogues obey y^ou Avell. 

Aaron Hill 
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The Moonfish 
Visits Devon 

A ^are and goi'geous fish was 
washed ashore in Bigbury 
Bay early this month, and taken 
to the Plymouth Marine Labora¬ 
tory. It was a Moonfish, an 
inhabitant of warm, deep waters, 
both Atlantic and Pacific, but 
which often swims near the 
surface and has been caught on 
all the coasts of- the British 
Tsles. * ’ 

The Moonfish, however, is a 
rare visitor, arid its presence 
just now on the coast of Devon 
is probably an indication of an 
inflow of Atlantic water into the 
Channel. Such an inflow is in¬ 
dicated by the number of the 
Portuguese Man - of - War, a 
relative of the jelly-fish, which 
have appeared on the North 
Cornwall coast. This is another 
rare visitor, which usually lives 
in the^ deep , waters of the 
Atlantic'. 

Beautiful Colouring 

The Moonfish is brilliantly 
coloured, the fins bright red, the 
body grey and spotted with 
white, and the whole with a 
wonderful golden sheen and 
iridescent flashes of blue and 
gold. The body is flattened but 
deep, the mouth small without 
teeth. Children piaying on the 
beach unfortunately injured 
this specimen by rubbing off the 
scales and otherwise handling 
it roughly before experts arrived. 
(If any unusual creature is seen 
washed up On the shore it should 
always be dealt with carefully 
and touched as'little as possible.) 

The Japanese regard the 
Moonfish, which they call Tai, 
as sacred to their sea-god and an 
emblem of happiness. It is 
frequently to be seen in Chinese 
drawings. It is well known all 
over the world and is said to 
reach a length of six feet and a 
weight of well over one hundred 
and fifty pounds. ■ 

The fish* is a mass of very 
thick muscle, and must be a 
powerful swimmer. Little is 
knoAvn of its habits, but it feeds 
on small sea animals, often pro¬ 
cured near the surface, and has 
even been known to feed on 
shells in shallow waters. It is 
said to be good to eat, the flesh 
being red like that of salmon; 

This Moonfish from Bigbury 
Bay, which is being sent to the 
British Museum of Natural 
History, is about a yard long and 
Aveighs eighty pounds. 

SHORTAGE OF RICE 

AXany British children dislike 
rice pudding, valuable as it 
it as a' food, but for many 
peoples of the world lice is the 
staple diet—the people of India, 
for instance. 

There is a grave shortage of 
rice in the world at present. The 
Japanese war has been mainly 
responsible for this, Burma’s out¬ 
put having dropped by about 
three-quarters. Siam, French 
Indo-China, and Java have been 
similarly affected. 

Happily, Bengal, in India, has 
. an exportable surplus of rice, but 
this,- with ■ the slender. Burmese, 
rice harA^ests, is not enough for 
the world’s needs, "The’ sooner’, 
Japan takes leave of her stolen 
territory, the sooner will rice and 
other foods be available in plenty 
for those in need. 


New Hope For Germany 

piELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY has spokcn wofds to the 
^ German people which throtv a fresh gleam of hope across 
that country’s future. “ It is my intention,” he said to the 
people of the British occupied area, “that you shall have 
freedom to get down to your own way of life.” 

parties^ and trade unions, the 


Germany stands today an 
awful example to all the world 
—a country scorched and 
devastated by war, with her 
internal economy wrecked and 
her central government irre* 
vocably destroyed. Her great 
■industries are ' obliterated, her 
transport . systems in chaos, 
millions cf her workers prisoners 
abroad. She presents a spectacle 
of utter defeat, containing all 
the ingredients of a collapse 
which might dr^g other nations 
into a morass of despair. 

It is to avert such dreadful 
possibilities that the leaders of 
the United Nations now speak 
boldly about one sure fact \vhich 
is the foundation of any new 
beginnings for Germany—the 
unity^ of Germany. It is agreed to 
treat her as one-land, one people. 

This policy heralds the start 
cf a constructive plan for Ger¬ 
many. Here is a new charter 
of liberation for a land which 
for twelve years has witnessed 
an eclipse of liberty and a denial 
of all individual freedom. At 
Potsdam—home of German pdmp 
and militarism—the flame of a 
new democratic Germany was lit; 
and that flame can send its glow 
all round the Continent, because 
a Germany revived and re- 
invigorated and purged of her 
evil powers means the possibility 
of a Germany restored to a, place 
in the comity of nations. 

In the Potsdam declaration are 
many rays of hope for the Ger¬ 
man people. Amid the just 
penalties gleam hopeful phrases 
about the freedom of political 


rights of assembly and public 
discussion. These are privileges 
long denied to the Germans, and 
it is ,now the purpose-of their 
conquerors * to restore them. 
Another hope for Germany lies 
in restored freedom of religion. 

All ■ those people within Ger¬ 
many, who cherish thei dream of 
a Fatherland restored to the 
councils of the nations have nov/ 
some foundations for their hopes.. 
Those Germans who secretly 
during the years of terror have' 
kept the democratic faith and 
have believed' in the ultimate 
triumph of free peoples, . can 
now openly, work for a Ger¬ 
many which, purified and 
cleansed, may yet perform great 
services to mankind. Without 
help Germany must remain a 
drag on the new forces now 
stirring throughout the world. 

The leadei’s of the United 
Nations, while just and stern 
towards Germany^ have also 
pointed to a course beyond 
despair, arid have spoken to her 
people .of better days to comfe. 
That is Avise statesmanship, and 
proves that the free nations lock 
beyond the present frustrated 
era to one of peace and order 
in which Germany also may help 
to reshape the life of men in 
friendship and brotherhood. 

So Ave stand at the beginnings 
of new life for Germany. Every¬ 
thing will depend on how the 
German people themselves rise to 
the opportunities offered them 
‘^to eradicate idleness, boredom, 
and fear of the future.” 


More Birds in the Wait 


A Bournemouth reader o/ the 
C N, interested in our little 
Story of the birds in the wall 
of a house in Kent, has sent 
the following note about two 
young birds in similar plight. . 
^HE two young birds spent their 
time hopping, round inside 
the four walls of the house and 
appearing at each grating in 
turn. The poor mother bird sat 
on a branch of the laburnum 
tree in the front garden, tweet¬ 
ing and flying frantically from 
the tree to the grating Avhere 
she could hear her babies. 

First of all we thought ijie 
birds would die, but Avhen we 


were able to see them hopping 
about uninjured we fed them 
by putting biscuits and bread 
down one grating and pouring 
water for them to drink in 
another. 

By standing very quietly near, 
the laburnum we were able ‘ to 
see the mother bird fly down to 
the grating, and the babies 
push their beaks through for 
their mother to feed them. 

This went' on for ,five days 
until we AA^ere able to get a 
bricklayer to come and knock 
the grating away. Both birds 
flew out unharmed, and the 
mother was there to greet them. 



THIS ENGLAND 


Harvesting in the shadow of the 
ruins of Newark Abbey in Surrey 
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Back to the Playing 
Fields 

T he world of Sport is gradually getting back to its pre-war 
level, although, of course, it must be a. slow process. 


On that May day when Europe 
was liberated from the Hitler 
menace, Sport, natural outlet for 
energy and pent-up feelings, w'as 
liberated, too. That keen com-, 
petitive spirit among the nations 
socn came to the fore. For the 
first time in five years and more 
some of our football • teams 
have played in France, Belgium, 
and Germany. - We have seen 
international lawn. tennis at 
Wimbledon; . Australian crews 
a*t Henley; champion Swedish^ 
runners at the White City; 
cricket against the West Indies 
and the New Zealand Services; 
and unofficial Test Matches 
against Australia. All these 
events reflected the happiness 
of liberated peoples. 

The English cricket season is- 
nearing its end and there are 
few big matches to be played 
before stumps are drawm; but 
the “Test Matches ” have shown 
that the future holds prospects 
of . great games when the 
mythical Ashes are again the 
prize. India, tco^ anxious to see 
an England side during the 
winter, has asked Sir Pelham 
Warner to raise a touring 
team. In the games this season 
many familiar figures appeared 
for England. We saw W. R. 
Hammond captaining the side, 
Hutton/Robins, Edrich, Wright, 
Pollard, ^nd Pope—all well 
known; but there were also 
newcomers to big cricket— 
Robertson, the Middlesex bats¬ 
man; Roberts, the Lancashire 
slow left-hand bowler; and three 
18-year-olds, L. R. White and J. 
G. Dewes, the Cambridge bats¬ 


men, and D. B. Carr, the Repton 
School all-rounder. 

The football season is just 
beginning and, with many of the 
great players returning from 
service abroad, the International 
sides should be playing some of 
the familiar figures , that have 
shown such artistry at Wembley 
and Hampden Park. 

A pleasant surprise is Iceland’s 
request to make a tour here. 
Before the war it. seemed that 
only “deep depressions” came 
from that country; now we may 
have footballers. The presence 
of British troops on the island 
has raised the standard of play 
and only a few weeks ago a 
Combined Services team was 
trounced by four clear goals. 

Men in the Far East also enjoy 
games whenever the opportunity 
arises, and two Service teams, 
each having players of inter¬ 
national fame, are to tour India 
and Burma next month. Rugby 
football, too, is going ahead* 
and, in addition to the usual 
fixtures, Wales is to play against 
France in Swansea and Paris. 

It is good to see that sporting 
events are coming to the fore 
again, although the needs of 
this country and liberated Europe 
have meant the turning over of 
so many spcrts grounds to the 
production of essential food¬ 
stuffs. But Peace Hath Her 
Victories and we shall soon have 
more chances of taking part in 
all forms cf sport, helping to 
build a sporting instinct among 
the nations, and to make the 
only battles of the future those 
fought on the playing-field. 


BEDTIME 

Pip by the Sea 


CORNER 


“ ^HERE’S the sea! ” shouted 
Don. “Come on! ” 
And both he and Ann broke 
into a run. They were soon 
outdistanced by Pip, however 
—the puppy had never seen 
the sea before. 

Reaching the ocean’s edge, 
he stopped. A wave came 
Tolling lazily in and broke at 
the puppy’s feet, drenching 
him with a shower of spray. 
Pip retreated hastily, barking 
furiously. 

“You old silly,” called Don. 
“The waves won’t hurt you.” 

The puppy quickly over¬ 
came his fear when he saw 
the children paddling, and 
soon all three w^ere splashing 
happily in the foam. 

“ Let’s build a castle,” 
suggested Ann. “Let’s,” re¬ 
sponded her brother. 

Pip, tiring of the vrater, 
began running races with 
imaginary dogs. This amused 
the children until he crashed 


into their lovely sand-castle. 

“Clumsy!” said Ann 
crossly.. “ Never mind, ” 

laughed Don, “we can build 
another. ” 

“Just you wait!” stormed 
. Ann, shaking her spade at 
Pip, but he ran off. 

“Better be going,” said 
Don, some time later. “ I 
wonder where Pip is?” He 
whistled and called, but with¬ 
out result. " 

“I expect he’s gone home,” 
remarked Ann. 

Arriving back at the board¬ 
ing-house,, they received a 
shock. Pip had not returned, 
and Ann discovered she had 
lost her spade. . 

“I must have left it on the 
beach,” she cried. 

'At that moment a small dog 
came tearing along the road. 
It was Pip, and in fiis mouth 
he carried Ann’s spade, 

“Oh, you darling”! said Ann. 
“I’ll never scold you again.” 



The Scientist 
AT THE Helm 

^HE C N has often told of the 
work of the National 
Ph 5 ^sicar Laboratory, at Bushey 
Park, but little has been heard 
of its* activities. during the war. 

But the Atom Bomb brought 
scientists of the N P L back into 
the news again and the veil of 
secrecy which shrouded their 
research work has been lifted a 
little. 

The type of assault craft' for 
use. on D Day was the result of 
advice given by the Ship Depart¬ 
ment, and ;many tests, were' 
carried out on the large water 
tank before ithe Mulberry, the 
prefabricated! harbour, was per¬ 
fected.' "Very often extremely 
urgent calls i from the battle 
front were received and experi¬ 
ments conducted without delay. 
In one instance during the fight-' 
ing in Italy the current of a 
river caused: the swamping of 
our assault craft, the operations 
being held up. A message was 
sent to the NPL, experiments 
carried outj and a reply sent back 
to the commander, of the force. 
That, night the river, was crossed 
.—within 24 hours of the mes¬ 
sage! ; : 

Industry ■ has ■ benefited tre¬ 
mendously by laboratory tests of . 
precision instruments and gauges 
down to* one-millionth of an 
inch, and each year half a 
million clinical thermometers 
were tested for accuracy, as were 
the meters on London’s taxi¬ 
cabs. 

When the i Prime Minister of 
tomorrow speaks in the new 
House of Commons his words 
will be clearly heard, for the 
NPL has supplied advice on 
the acoustics of the new House. 

A Flag For the 
Gunners 

has been decided that the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery 
is to have a standard of its own, 
for, unlike the infantry and some 
cavalry regiments of the British 
Army, the Royal Artillery has 
never had its own flag. An 
■ appropriate design for the ‘ new 
standard is being sought’by the 
Royal Artillery Institution. 

Every regular battalion of a 
county regiment has two flags— 
always called colours—on one of 
which are inscribed the names 
of all the battles in which that 
regiment has fought. 

There is an old tradition in the 
Artillery that “our guns are our 
colours.” This dates from the 
time when the infantry carried 
their colours into battle and it 
was ' a point of honour not to 
let them fall into the hands of 
the enemy. The last occasion 
on which British troops carried 
their colours into battle was at 
Laing’s Nek in South Africa in 
1881. As to the Royal Artillery’s 
battle honours, their motto 
“Ubique ” (Ubique quo fas et 
gloria'^ ducunt, wherever '‘right 
and glory lead) is proudly held 
to comprise every battle honour 
cf the British* Army; for the 
“ Gunners ” have been in every 
battle the Army has ever fought. 

The Royal Artillery’s new 
standard will not do away with 
these proud old traditions. 

JUST A REMINDER 
At the kerbs halt* 

Eyes rights eyes left* 

If all clear, quick march! 


The Children’s Newsf)aper, August 25, 1945 



When’s That Train Coming? 


An exciting day for a young holiday-maker^and her friend 
seen waiting on Waterloo Station, London, for the train that 
is to take them for their first visit to the seaside. 


London’s Lead in Spare-Time Education 


^HE people of London wTll have, 
this year and next, greater 
spare-time education facilities 
than, probably, the citizens of 
any other area in this country. 
The L C C has an ambitious 
plan for evening classes which 
is described in its official book¬ 
let, Floodlight, 6d. The new 
session opens on September 17 
and extends to next June, and 
classes at very moderate cost are 
planned in more than 380 
different subjects. 

These evening classes are for 
students over school-leaving age 
w^ho desire to study some subject 
of general educational value or 
one connected with their trade or 
profession. 

In the wide provision made for 
commercial subjects the L C C 
planners have certainly not for¬ 
gotten the importance of culture 
for its own sake and the pur¬ 
pose of its 15 Literary Institutes 
is, as F.loodlight says, “to teach 
men and women of all ages to 
experience the rare pleasure 
the trained mind achieves in 
the contemplation of a fine 


picture or building, the hearing 
of a great composition, or the 
study of a literary masterpiece.” 
So there are to be lectures on 
art, music, and architecture 
appreciation. 

The commercial subjects cover 
many of the trades and profes¬ 
sions followed by London’s 
millions, and students at the 
evening classes can prepare for 
36 commercial and professional 
examinations. 

Hobbies and handicrafts arc 
extensively provided for, and at 
the junior Men’s Institutes boys 
under 18 but over school-leaving 
age can spend their evenings in 
a club atmosphere, engaged in 
such activities as wood and 
metal work, wireless, physical 
training, photography, and box-, 
ing. Women and girls will find 
a similar atmosphere at the 
Women’s Institutes. 

Floodlight sets out an impos¬ 
ing programme for spare-time 
education, and the L C C are to 
be congratulated on the splendid 
example-they have given to the 
whole country. 


Only the Best is Good Enough 


Youth organisations in North¬ 
ern Ireland now have a 
membership of more than 37,000 
boys and 28,000 girls—a great ex¬ 
pansion that underlines the need 
for more trained leaders. 

The first annuair report of the 
Youth Committee for Northern 
Ireland (Stationery Office, 6d), 
states the belief that “though 
arrangements must be made for 
recruiting and training an 
adequate supply of full-time or 
part-time leaders, it is essential 
that the voluntary leader should 
continue to make his own special 
contribution.” 

On this theme of leadership 


.we can do no better than quote 
the wise words which conclude 
the Report of the Youth 
Advisory Council: “when all 
is said and done, the strongest 
. influence of all on a growing 
personality is that of another 
personality. A personal example 
gees for far more than lectures 
or books. Nothing but the best 
. is good enough, and any leader 
of young people will be wise to 
put thsrh in the way of 
familiarity with what is noblest 
in art, nature, or the lives of 
men. More than any other years 
the years of youth are the time 
for contact with greatness.” 
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The Chi/drcn’s Newspaper, August 2S, 1945 

Where Russia Faces 
Japan 

"Soviet Union’s entry, into the Japanese war turned the 
-world’s eyes toward that bleak and little-known region of 
Eastern Siberia,' between the Bering Strait and the Manchurian 
border, generally known as Russia’s Far-Eastern Region. 

Here Soviet territory adjoins Siberia from Vladivostok to Mur- 
Manchiiria and Korea, and. mansk, about 6000 miles away^ 
here, in the strip of Russian was organised for the summer 
territory between Manchuria months^ , r 

and the Sea of Japan, lies the Prospective colonists for the 
.great Soviet naval base of hew Far-Eastern State were 
Vladivostok, 4000 miles from* offered free transport for their 
Moscow, and less, than 500 miles stock and furniture, half the 
from Japan. . cost of building their new homes, 

It is a wild, cold land of pine and two years’ exemption from. 
forests, scrub, and bare wilder- taxation. Thus in the past ten 
ness, damp in the summer and years about one million new 
frozen hard in the winter. Until colonists went there and between 
quite recently its inhabitants i 1926 and 1939 the populations 
were a few primitive tribes, some of the towns had increased 
of them resembling the North enormously. That of Khabarovsk 
American Indians across the sea: increased nearly four times 

Soviet Russia - decided . to while Vladivostok had almost 
establish a self-supporting State doubled its population. Many of 
in this inhospitable region, not, the colonists were men ready at 
only because to conquer, the. any time to serve in the Far. 
wilderness is a noble undertak- Eastern army which was kept, 
ing, but in order To protect, as a military organisation; quite 
her own “ back door ” against distinct from the Russian 
Japanese aggression. European armies. 

The Soviet Union’s develop- The area of land under cuiti- 


ments in this outlying territory, 
far from the homeland, have in¬ 
deed been remarkable. Colonisa¬ 
tion and the ^ improvement of 


vation in this vast region shows 
now an increase of 50 per cent 
over that of 1913, the colonists 
producing grain, rice, sugar 


communications had to go beet, and soya beans. Industry 
together. The fainous Trans-.* also has been established and 
Siberian Railway was double- Komsomolsk on-the-Amur is a 
ti’acked and, because part of it new town built by Soviet Youth 
that ran along the Manchurian and producing iron and steel, 
border was within easy reach of Near Vladivostok are many new 
the Japanese, a new loop line factories turning out bricks, 
was started to run farther north glassware, cement, and soap, 
—from near Lake Baikal lo Great progress has been made 
Soviet Harbour on the Sea of in the fishing and fish canning 
Japan. .Roads were built, air industries. 

bases established, and—an out- The Par-Eastern Region has a 
standing achievement—a service Uch store of natural wealth, 
of ships accompanied by ice- Coal and iron ore are being 
breakers, sailing thrcugh the mined and there is oil on the 


Arctic Ocean round the North of 


Here is 

,v>^ 
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to help! 

Join the children’s League of 
Pity^the Junior Branch of the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY for the 
PREVENTION of CRUELTY to 
CHILDREN (President; H.R.H. 
Princess Elizabeth) — which is 
stopping ignorant and cruel 
parents from neglecting and ill- 
treating children. 

Its objects are: 

To give younger people an opportunity of 
helping unfortunate children throughout 
the land. 

To do this by giving up something for 
ethers and not by collecting money by 
canvassing. Membership of the Leofue 
gives a sound sense of responsibility and 
is an education in good citizenship. 

Every member who 
gives 10/-is awarded 
this splendid badge. 
It is a great privi¬ 
lege to wear it and 
to make other 
children happy. 

Why not write to 
the Secretary for 
full details I 

THE CHILDREN’S 
LEAGUE of PITY 

17. VICTORY HOUSE. LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON. W.C,2. 

May we send a speaker to your schoo/ to tell 
you hew cur inspectors help these less fortunate 
children ? 



island of Sakhalin north of 
Japan, half of which belonged to 
Japan-'before Russia entered the 
war against her. But perhaps the 
Region’s greatest natural wealth 
is in its timber, for there are 
347,000 square miles of forest— 
an area about four times the size 
of Britain. The more valuable 
metals such as copper and 
molybdenum, which is used in 
the preparation of steel, and 
magnesite, used in the making 
of firebricks' for furnaces, have 
been discovered in the Region, 
too. 

Russia has indeed laid in this 
windswept waste the founda¬ 
tions cf a new and prosperous 
State which will enrich * the 
•Soviet Union—and the whole 
w^orld; but what is of immediate 
importance is that by her fore¬ 
sight she ensured that there 
should be ready on this her most 
outlying frontier, with the means 
of defence and attack at hand, 
a patriotic community prepared 
at any moment to spring to arms 
in th6 C/iuse cf the Russian 
Motherland. 

A Plane With Hot Wings 

7pnE, first civil aircraft to be 
fitted with a hot-air device 
for preventing ice forming on the 
wings at great heights is under 
construction in America. 

The hot-air system heats the 
leading edges o'f the wings and 
the surfaces of the tail to 130 de¬ 
grees, which is sufficient to pre¬ 
vent moisture freezing on the 
wings and tail. Military planes 
already have an anti-ice system 
by which the exhaust from the 
engine is forced into wings and 
tail 


A Gollege to 

Unite Mankind 

. 

JN the fires of w^ar an organisa¬ 
tion known as the Charter 
Club was established for promot¬ 
ing internationM good fellowship 
and imderstanding. 

Already the club has done 
some -splendid work, but now 
this movement has an even 
bigger objective, and one worthy 
of universal interest and support. 

The proihoters of the Charter 
Club (15 Broad Street, Oxford) 
propose not only to continue 
forming branch clubs in towns 
throughout the world, but to 
establish at least one inter¬ 
national centre, to be known as 
Charter College, where young 
leaders from many nations may 
get to know each other and learn 
how to build the new world of 
friends. 

A Noble Purpose 

In a letter to The Times the 
sponsors of this, noble scheme, 
who include famous people like 
Sir W. D. Ross, C. B. Fry, 
D. R." S, Bader, Peter Scott, 
Augustus John, Laurence Olivier, 
and Donald Wolfit, have ap¬ 
pealed for subscriptions to a 
fund which has been opened 
with a gift of £250 from a 
British officer of an airborne 
unit. The purpose. of Charter 
College is explained in these 
‘ striking, eloquent words: 

‘‘This college will concentrate 
on those universal interests 
which unite mankind—the arts, 
sports, science, and civics. This 
does not mean that . . . 
students' will be fiddling while 
the world is suffering. On the 
contrary, it means that the 
vision of the great artists, the 
sincerity of scientists and philo¬ 
sophers, together with ‘ good 
sportsmanship,* will be recog¬ 
nised not only as qualities of the 
one living spirit shared by all 
mankind, but also as essential to 
the building of a lasting and pro¬ 
gressive peace.’* 

Rebuilding BURMA’S 
Churches 

^RiTisH soldiers have helped to 
liberate Burma, and now 
many of them are helping the 
Burmese people to rebuild what 
four years of Japanese occupa¬ 
tion have, destroyed. 

Besides the priority reconstruc¬ 
tion of essential economic and 
social services, a job that in¬ 
terests the Tommy is helping the 
Burmese Christian minority to 
restart their church life. 

During, the Japanese occupa¬ 
tion, many Burmese churches 
were destroyed and Rangoon 
Cathedal -was used as a distil¬ 
lery by the invaders. But the 
*- Bishop of Rangoon, who is now 
back in his diocese, finds the 
future more hopeful than he 
expected:' “ I thought when I 
left England that the restoration 
of buildings would be a major 
problem. The Church at home 
is in no state to give resources 
and ^d to the scale required 
here. But it is no problem at 
all. Whenever British troops 
come across these battered 
churches, they are reminded of 
home and Sundays an^ family 
worship, and they make altars 
and pulpits and generally clean 
and tidy up. They are the real 
ambassadors ** . 


The Awful Power 
OF THE Atom 

Many people are wondering how the tremendous power set 
loose when an atom explodes can be used for the benefit of 
man instead of for destructive purposes as in the atomic bomb. 
Here the CNScientist describes what is known about the aWnu 


'JT is known that every element 
is composed of atoms,' and 
that each atom consists of a 
tiny system like the solar system. 
Like the planets revolving In 
their various orbits round 
the Sun, particles 'of negative 
electricity (electrons) revolve 
round a “sun” or nucleus 
consisting of positive electricity. 
Electrons travel at the rate of 
180,000 miles a second, so that 
we can understand that if the 
little solar system were' sud¬ 
denly wrecked by releasing 
the electrons, their energy would 
be set loose and they would fly 
off in all directions. 

Now, We have to remember 
the enormous number of atoms, 
which even a single grain of an 
element contains—billions upen 
billions upon billions—to realise 
what terrific - powder is set free, 
not when a single atom but when 
a small quantity of a metal is 
suddenly disintegrated. 

The metal uranium, vnth 
which the war experiments have 
been made, exists in several 
forms called isotopes, and only 
one of these, U235, provides 
the remarkable power, when 
“split” or disintegrated, of in¬ 
fecting, all its neighbours so 
that they all explode together. 

That great scientist Lord 
Rutherford, years ago, broke up 
atoms by using electric particles, 
but only in infinitely tiny 
quantities. It was discovered 
later that if a particle which 
has no electric charge—a neutron 
—is projected against the nucleus 
of an atom, it has the power of 
breaking up the force which 
causes the electrons to keep to 
their various orbits; it destroys 
their “sun” and' in flying off* 
their energy is set free. 

When Rutherford died in 1937, 
scientists all over the world 
carried on the work with a view 
to splitting up more completely 


the whole of the • billions of 
atoms comprised in a substance, 
rather than merely chipping off, 
as it were, an electron .here and 
there, and thereby creating 
“ power ** which it took the most 
delicate instruments to observe. 

This bombardment of atoms, 
as it has been called, has been 
done by the use of huge machines 
called “ cyclotrons,” which are 
so costly to build and to operate 
that it costs far more to break 
up an atom and release its 
energy than the energy is w-orth. 

Hydrogen, the lightest element 
known, would contain 100 mil¬ 
liards of milliards of atoms in one 
single grain. Ur^inium is 238 
times heavier, so the number of 
electrons contained in each of 
Its atoms is much greater. 

Atom smashing has been 
carried out by driving neutrons 
like miniature projectiles into 
atoms of the various elements. 
Obtained first from the spon¬ 
taneous disintegration of radio¬ 
active elements, powerful beams 
of them were eventually obtained 
with the cyclotron. The dis¬ 
covery 'was also made that 
“heavy ” hydrogen, in a field of 
tw^o million voltSi provided an 
even more effective projectile. 

The great secret of the 
atomic bomb, which very few 
know, is the means found to 
cause the complete and instan¬ 
taneous disintegration, not of a 
single atom but of milliards, upon 
milliards of atoms, away* from 
the bulky, complicated apparatus 
of the scientific laboratory. 

The problem of adapting this 
new-found power for industry 
may take years to solve. In 
spite of the confidence of some 
scientists that atomic energy will 
eventually be controlled and used 
in place of coal or oil, there are 
at present no definite ideas as to 
how or when such a thing can 
be done. • 


Hel en Jives 
every moment 

Playtime is never dull while Helen 
sets the pace. She is a favourite at 
school, joyously carefree , . , alert 
. . . alive I 

Helen is ‘*a picture of health/' says 
I\Iotlier, who has always made it a 
simple rule to give her a dose of 
' California Syrnp of Figs' when 
biliousness or constipation have shown 
the need. 'California Syrup of Figs' 
is ideal for children. 'It is the laxative 
they like. It quickly regulates the 
system. 



California 
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QUICKER 

you tell me the quickest 
way to Barcombe?” asked 
the motorist. ^ 

”Yes,” replied the yokel, eye¬ 
ing the ramshackle car, "‘take a 
bus." ^ ‘ 

On the Track 

The touring ‘ Tooting train 
tootled tunefully through 
the tunnelled tube. 


Here is a NEW 

MODELLING CLAY 

with many advantages 

Cliromocine is the newest autl 
best modelling clay. It never. ^ 
goes dry or sticky, but remains 
smooth and malleable in- 
, definitely. It is mixed with an 
antiseptic to avoid idl risk of 
carrying germs and infections. 
Cliromocine modelling clay is 
sold in three styles, SLAB— 
l/6d. per lb. pack, RIBBED— 
2/2d. per large pack, and 
individual sticks—6d. each. 
Range of EIGHT COLOURS. 

CHROMOCINE’ 

ANTISEPTIC MODELLING CLAY 

Ask too,forCHR0M0CINE CRAYONS, 
CHALKS, WATER COlOtf R PAINTS and 
THERMOPLASTIC MODELLING I/VAX. 

Obtainable from all the best Stores, Toy Shops 
t and Edut:atIonal Supply Companies. In case 
of difficulty write 

THE CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT CO. LTD. 
13,Gt. Cumberland Mews.Seymour Place, W.1 



Lixen is vegetable in com¬ 
position and entirely de¬ 
void of unpleasant after¬ 
effects. Its natural action 
in promoting regularity 
of the system is produced 
by an extract of senna 
pods m'ade gentle and 
palatable by a special 
process which removes 
harshness. 

LIXEN ELIXIR in bottles 
2/3, 3/11 

LIXEN LOZENGES 

fruit flavoured in bottles 

1/8 

Purchase Tax Included 

Made in linglRnd by 
Allen & Ilaoburs's Ltd. 

I I X E N 

The Good-Natured Laxative 



erm 


Bahecf by 
good Bakers y 
evetQwhere 


TAeBread 
€ife allenjcif 


Enquiries to: \ 

MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD - IBROX • GLASGOW^ 



The SnailV Alarm Clock 

^FTER a shower is the best time 
for catching snails. They 
are then wide awake and can 
move about easily in search of 
food, which has to be of a moist 
kind, for a large proportion of 
their bodies consists of water. 

In very dry weather, as well' 
as in the depths of winter, 
snails retire into their shells 
until warmer damp conditions. 
come again, and in the absence 
of any moisture at all they would 
soon dry up and die. 

BLACKOUT 

T'HE Sun, one fine evening, on 
■* high 

Had a side slip and vanished, oh 

my — 

I know that it did, 

For it left ichere it slid 
Such a long golden streak in the 
sky. ■ 


NOT RISKING IT 

“ Q-entlemen," said the chair¬ 
man at a local dinner, 
“ before I introduce the next 
speaker there will be a short 
interval." 

'‘Who is the next speaker?" 
inquired one of the guests. / 

"I would rather wait until you 
return before telling you that,” 
w'as the reply. 

Other Worlds 

JN the morning Venus and 
Saturn are in the east,'and 
Mars is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
ill o’clock BST 
on Wednesday 
evening, August 
22 . 



J ACKO and Chimp returned from their seaside holidays longing for a boat 
of their own, so they worked hard (with Bouncer’s assistance) making 
one on the riverbank. They called it the Jolly Jacko, but the onlookers 
at the launching ceremony seemed to think it a jolly joke, and there was 
great mirth as Jacko and Chimp, puffing and blowing and taking themselves 
very seriously, pushed their home-made yacht ddwn to the water. 


Children’s Hour farmer gray expuins 


Bird Riddles 

did the bowler crow? 

Because he got the hats- 
man out for a duck. 

Why was the thrush angry 
when a boy called it a partridge? 
Because he,was making game of 
it 

Why are certain people easy to 
gull? Because they loill swallow 
anything. 


BBC Broadcasts from Wednesday, 
August 22 to Tuesday, August 23. 

Wednesday, 5.15 The Doll Who 
Came Alive. 5.50 Letters in the 
Sand, by Laurens Sargent: No 5— 
Tsadhe the Fishhook. North 
Begion: 5.50 Talk on Indio. 

Thursday, 5.15 Serenade for 
Children, with The John 
MacArthur Quintet; followed by 
The Servant of Bride, a story by 
David S. MacArthur. North Region: 
5.15 A Nursery Sing Song with 
Doris, Mabel,' and Nan; Results of 
the Competition of August 2; the 
Bradford Youth Orchestra; and 
Books Worth Reading. 

Friday, 5.15 The Stone-Breaker, 
a play taken from a Chinese fairy- 
story. 5.40 Around the Country¬ 
side with William Aspden and 
two young friends. Scottish Home 
Service: The Magic Mirror : Part 2. 
Recital by James Stewart, boy 
soprano, and a Nature story. 

Saturday, 5.15 Programme by 
Young Artists. 5.45 The Royal 
Road to Klondyke : a talk about 
the early Great Western Railway. 

'Sunday, 5.15 Above All Nations 
is Humanity, a programme of 
extracts from an anthology. 5.50 
Short Service. North Region: 5.15 
Scenes from Twelfth Night. 

Monday, 5.15 Pioneering in 
Australia : Part 3 of a series of 
stories by George Berrie; followed 
by Young Artists. 5.45 Talk by the 
Star-Gazer. North Region: 5.15 
The Week’s Programmes; followed 
l)Y Five Children and It, or The 
Psammead, by E. Nesbit: 3—The 
Third Wish. Scottish Home 
Service: Fingals’ Ghost, a play. 

Tuesday, 5.15 A Nursery Sing 
Song; followed by a story, and 
Songs by the Three Semis. Wels/i 
Home Service: 5.15 Alusicians as 
Imitators : a Record programme. 



'Pineate' 

HONEY 

COUGH-SYRUP 


Dainty Fare For the Badger. 

“Mr Root says that badgers 
have returned to Bluebell Wood," 
announced Don. importantly. 

“I am very glad to hear it," 
replied Farmer Gray. “ We have 
far too many rabbits here; they 
ars playing havoc with the 
crops.” 

“How can badgers catch such 
swift animals as rabbits?" de-^ 
manded Don. 

“It is the young ones they 
destroy,” , answered the farmer. 
“Badgers have a very keen 
sense of smell; this enables them 
to locate the rabbits’ nursery. 
With their powerful paws they 
soon dig up the young rabbits, 
and the number they eat is 
amazing. In this way they do a 
great service to the farmer." 


^he iustcoug/^ 

andcoiighedf^' 


a dose of * Pineate* 
Honey Cough Syrup 
checked the rasping 
spasms and started 
her on the road to 
rapid recovery. 
‘Pineate’ Honey 
Cough Syrup brings 
ease and comfort—it 
breaks up stubborn 
phlegm and clears the 
broncliial passages. It 
is delicious to take. 
Only half a teaspoon* 
ful will check a cough 
immediately 1/9 in¬ 
cluding PumiaseTax. 
Good for grown-ups 
too I Always ask for 
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A Pretty Decoration 

harvest time it is easy to get 
a few ripe ears of wheat or 
barley that have dropped on to 
the ground or caught in a hedge. 
Put*" them into a jar of water 
with their stalks upwards. Let 
them soak for a day, ,and then 
place them in a vase the right 
way up. 

Soak the ears for • about five 
minutes daily, and in a short 
while the grains will start to 
grow. Soon each ear is a mass of 
feathery foliage. 

Ripe oats* treated in the same 
way make an even prettier effect. 

CATCH QUESTION 

MAN- understood an acquaint¬ 
ance to say that her father 
was the Countess of Ayr. “ You 
mean your mother," he corrected. 
“No, my father," she replied. 
What was he? jod^ajns dtunoj yi(X 

A POINT AND A POKE 

AN old hedgehog made an old 
^ joke. 

“ Where's the' point? ” asked the 
frog, with a croak. 

'"‘It has none." ''Gee whiz! 

But it has—there it isF' 

Cried the hedgehog, and gave 
him a poke. 

FINALE 

Joe : I’ve just lost my job. 
George: What for? 

Joe: For good. »' 

LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 
Authors in Disguise 
Dryden, Long¬ 
fellow, Lamb, and 
Goldsmith. 

Can Vou Read This? 

Contents 



SHE’S PROUD OF HIS 



He’s got that sparkling smile that mother loves to see ! 
She makes^ sure that he keeps his teeth clean, healthy 
and free from discoloration by regular use of Phillips’- 
Dental Magnesia, the one toothpaste containing ' Milk 
of Magnesia’*, which corrects mouth acid, so often the 
cause of dental trouble. 

Children use Phillips’ Dental Magnesia gladly because 
it leaves the mouth feeling clean, and they love its 
flavour ! Sold ever 5 rwhere 1/ld. and 1/lOJd. 

Phillips Denial Madnesia 

i & Regd. 

* Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark of Phillips* preparation of Magnesia. 
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